The Imagists and their Bequest
came to think of the image as stationary. If you can't think
of imagism or phanapceia', he writes, 'as including the mov-
ing image, you will have to make a really needless division
of fixed image and praxis or action'. If you do not make this
division, it is still possible to discuss Ezra Pound as an imagist.
Through all the turns of his career, this protean poet has
held with uncommon faithfulness to the principles he enun-
ciated in 1912: direct treatment of his subject, be that subject
a personal mood or a fragment of legend; suppression of every
superfluous word; fidelity to the musical phrase. This last was
easy for a man who has steeped himself in Provengal song,
and learned to make his own relatively harsh language the
vehicle of any wandering air. So practised is Pound in the
subtlest devices of metrics, so apt at marrying the meaning
and the melody, that the student of his work is apt to neglect
his other gifts for his gift of phrasing. How fine his sense of
cadence is can only be realized by examining, one after an-
other, such various poems as his Night Litany, his rendering
of the Anglo-Saxon Seafarer, his use of sapphics in Ap-
paruit, the smashing force of the dactyls in The Game of Chess.
If one analyses the movement of these poems, filling in the
beats with nonsense syllables, so as to make them poems in a
foreign language, his versatile musicianship will be apparent.
The fact that in each instance the words do throw a clear
'image on the mind's retina', an image which corresponds
visually to the audible pattern, is a further testament to his
mastery.
Pound began with an admiration for Browning., *Old
Hippety-Hop o' the accents', and an intimate knowledge of
the romance literatures. His debt to Browning has never been
sufficiently remarked, partly because of the almost instinctive
sneer which contemporary critics have for the Victorians,
partly because Pound turned in later years to more admired
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